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... that from the number of children they intend to take as apprentices from
the Foundling Hospital, workhouses and other places where they can be got,
they shall be able in three or four years to afford this manufacture at so low a
rate that it will not be worth while for the French to smuggle in their cam-
bricks.111
Children had long been employed, not only in their own homes but in
the cloth mills of the south-west112 and in the silk mills of Derby and
Macclesfield and elsewhere.113 But these children had for the most part
lived in the district. When cotton mills were built far from towns for the
sake of water-power, the wretched children were brought from a dis-
tance wholesale, and housed by their employers. At the same time,
owing to the lessened death-rate among London parish children, and to
the measures taken by the parishes to prevent vagrancy by housing
deserted children in the workhouse, there were numbers of children to
be provided for. This was a new problem: Hanway had complained in
the fifties and sixties that few parish infants lived to be apprenticed.
However, though we might have expected to find children from the
crowded workhouses of East London parishes, and from the poor-
houses at Hoxton and Mile End where the little City parishes farmed
out their poor, sent to the north, it is a shock to find St George's Hanover
Square and St James Westminster, which undoubtedly gave real con-
sideration to the fate of their children, among the London parishes
sending apprentices to cotton mills. The explanation probably is that
they thus disposed of the children for whom they found it impossible
to get individual masters. The Directors and Governors of die Poor of
these parishes would never have accepted the hawkers and milk-sellers,
far less the chimney-sweepers, to whom some parish children were
apprenticed. Respectable masters could apparently be found for the
children who had been brought up, first on Wimbledon Common, and
then at the St James5 School of Industry in King Street But there were
also children in the parish workhouse, the vagrant children from the
streets, and the children of those who spent recurrent periods in the
workhouse, and went out in the summer for fruit-picking or tramping.
Many children must have been sickly and ill-grown. For those for
whom suitable masters or mistresses could not be found, the alternative
presented itself of sending diem wholesale to the manufacturing districts.
There is more than presumptive evidence for this. The Orphan